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Greek Tragedy, as we now call it, was in fact an Athenian invention of the fifth century B.C. 
More importantly, it was performed at a major public religious festival sponsored by the 
city, the Great Dionysia, in front of perhaps as many as 15,000 Athenian citizens and foreign 
visitors. These men gathered for entertainment and to see some of their society's most 
cherished values and beliefs examined. 

The Hippolytus is concerned with relations between men and women. Athens' exclusion of 
women from political life has been often observed, but two more particular aspects of that 
ideology are important for the Hippolytus. First, women were allowed no public voice, 
except in religious ritual (even the women on the tragic stage were acted by men) and were 
supposed to behave in such a way that men had no need to mention them: their glory, as 
far as men were concerned, was in silence (note Pericles' famous prescription in the Funeral 
Oration in Thucydides Book II). Second, ideally women's place was inside the house. 

It was conventional in Tragedy to observe the power of desire and of Aphrodite (as both the 
chorus and the Nurse do in Hippolytus). Still, it might be argued that making sexual desire a 
women's problem is a typically male strategy to blame their own problems onto women. 
The chorus describe in general but complex terms the miserable lot of women (161ff.): 

Unhappy is the compound of woman's nature; 
the torturing misery of helplessness, 
the helplessness of childbirth and its madness 
are linked to it forever. 

And Phaedra notes that, as a woman, she is an object hated by everyone (407). But the 
problem which Aphrodite poses is: can a value-system based on men's prescription that 
women be silent and stay inside cope with illicit desire (eros)? 

Coping with desire 

Towards the beginning of the play we are told that Phaedra has indeed been concealing her 
secret desire inside the household. When wheeled out onto the stage from the house, she 
deliriously and obliquely reveals her desires (198ff.), which the audience know from the 
prologue concern Hippolytus. But the fact is emphasised by Phaedra's self-projection into 



the open spaces which Hippolytus inhabits: her desire has been contained within but yearns 
to be outside. However, the Nurse and the chorus do not yet share the audience's 
knowledge and, significantly, it is only under the pressure of the Nurse's cross-examination 
that Hippolytus' name is uttered (3IOff.). Once out into the open, Phaedra reveals that at 
first she had wanted to hide her secret in silence (393ff.). That is now impossible. Language 
has, so to speak, intervened. The Nurse, a slave, not plagued by the need to maintain a good 
reputation, urges Phaedra to abandon any hopes of controlling desire, whether by silence, 
sophrosune (self-control) or death (433ff.). Second thoughts are wiser, she says, and, 
anyway, those who claim to possess self-control, still desire bad things (358-9). Using 
conventional arguments about the inexorable power of Aphrodite, which even Gods cannot 
avoid (Helen is given similar arguments in Euripides' The Trojan Women), she tells Phaedra 
to dare to love (476). The Nurse persuades Phaedra to allow her to remedy the problem. We 
discover that this involves more attempts at persuasion, this time of Hippolytus. 

There seems something irresistible about this progression: once the desire has been spoken 
of, the way to deal with it is through more words. Yet desire was to be contained by the 
happy pair of silence and concealment inside. However, the Nurse's effort to persuade 
Hippolytus, i.e. her breaking of the silence, occurs inside, the place more often associated 
with silence and where Hippolytus might be thought to be least comfortable. Hippolytus, 
disgusted but perhaps not surprised by the sorts of words he has heard inside, comes out to 
declare it to the world (60lff.). But his desire to speak is constrained by an oath of silence he 
has already sworn. Frustrated, he condemns all women, demanding their removal from the 
reproductive process (and thus implicitly hoping for the destruction of desire) and, most 
especially, recommending that women live among dumb beasts, removed from language 
altogether (616ff.). Phaedra's distress at having her secret illuminated and discussed in this 
way lead s her into what seems to be a correction of the apparent disorder in the pairings of 
silence/inside and speech/outside. She decides to return herself to the secrecy of the house, 
and to silence her desire in death. The dangerous nature of what can happen inside the 
house - and inside a person - is fully, and literally, revealed when Theseus, on his return, 
demands that the doors of the house be unbarred to see his hanging, but apparently silent, 
wife (808ff.). 


Plot summary 

The goddess Aphrodite says that she will destroy Hippolytus for not worshipping her, by 
making his stepmother, Phaedra, fall in love with him. The Nurse persuades a reluctant and 
uncertain Phaedra that Hippolytus should be confronted. He, though disgusted, cannot 
reveal the situation because he has sworn not to. Phaedra kills herself and leaves behind a 
letter for her husband, Theseus, which accuses Hippolytus of raping her. Theseus curses and 
exiles his son. Hippolytus, as a result of the curse, is fatally wounded by a monstrous bull 
from the sea. Artemis tells Theseus the truth, and orders him and Hippolytus to be 
reconciled. Hippolytus then dies. 




Communication awry 


But it is only 'apparently'. For, in seeming to conform to one of the dictates of male values 
(concealing desire within) Phaedra transgresses another. She leaves behind a letter, an 
untruthful account of her relations with Hippolytus. So, with her body silent, she still 
communicates. For Theseus, the document howls (877). His response on learning the awful 
information is to invoke a special form of language, a curse, against his son (885ff.). 

Such is the confusion produced by desire's intervention into language that Theseus, 
attacking Hippolytus, demands that humans be given two recognisably distinct voices, one 
truthful, one deceptive (928-30) - what he needed, we might think, for dealing with the 
voice emanating from Phaedra's letter. By now not believing any voice, he prefers the 
evidence of Phaedra's corpse (958ff.). Hippolytus, when his actual speech fails to convince 
his father, impotently calls on the words he could have used had he not sworn the oath 
(1060ff.), and hopes for the vocal witnesses of the walls of the house (1074-5). However, 
unlike Phaedra but appropriately for the inside of the house, they remain silent, and 
Theseus sarcastically acknowledges this recourse to dumb witnesses ( 1076-7). 

The play demonstrates, then, a series of failures. We have four main characters (not one 
tragic hero) and each of them offers alternative responses to their predicament. Words, 
whether the Nurse's or Hippolytus', prove as ineffective as the silence of Phaedra. Yet, in 
speaking from death, Phaedra also reveals the dangers of language, as does Theseus with 
his curse, the Nurse with her reliance on persuasion, and Hippolytus, ensnared, just as he is 
trapped in the reins of his horses, in the inconsistent needs to speak out and keep silent. 
Desire seems to be at the root of all this. It is as disruptive when acknowledged as when 
repressed. 

The role of the goddesses 

In its representation of the failures of languages, moralities, and sexual politics; in its 
demonstration of human fallibility, the Hippolytus shares the questioning spirit of such late 
5 th -century intellectuals as Gorgias, Protagoras and, later, Thucydides. Yet, in the play, it is 
divinities who lie behind the problems which the characters face; and this is stressed in the 
play's structure. For the statements of the two goddesses more or less begin and end the 
play and they are the only unquestionably true statements the play possesses. Aphrodite 
tells us what is going to happen, and Artemis tells Theseus what has happened. At the end 
of the play, Artemis promises to Hippolytus that she will destroy the favourite of Aphrodite 
(1416ff.). Though opposed, as gods they cannot act directly against each other, so their 
struggle occurs through humans. It is possible for us to imagine that Aphrodite, in turn, will 
revenge the revenge of Artemis, and that this strife will be acted out amongst humans for 



ever, continuous and relentless. It may be divine power, then, which causes the moral and 
ideological systems and the various forms of self-knowledge to fail. For instance, Phaedra, 
not clear about her reasons for action, says (380-1): What is good we know and understand, 
but we do not practise this [knowledge]. 

While she claims that her hands are pure but that her mind is in some way polluted (317), 
she offers the possibility that her affliction, her sexuality, has been inherited from Crete, 
where her mother, Pasiphae, and her sister, Ariadne, have, in a sort of heroic sexual 
extension, respectively consorted with beast and god (337-41). Hippolytus betrays a similar 
dislocation between an inner mental state and external action. In a line which became 
notorious in antiquity, he says of his oath of silence (612): 

My tongue swore, but my mind is unsworn. 

But most complex of all is Hippolytus 1 relation to self-control (the sophrosune with which 
Phaedra had hoped to constrain her desire). While he flaunts his possession of sophrosune 
(1100, 1365) and, according to Artemis, it is because of the quality that he dies (1402), 
Phaedra says that her death will force him to learn sophrosune (731). And his conclusion 
about who possesses self-control is disturbing (1034-5). 

She [Phaedra] showed self-control, although she did 
not possess self-control, 

whereas I have self-control but did not use it well. 

When confronted by this strange and troubling assertion we are entitled to ask: what is this 
quality? What does it mean, and how effective is it? Hippolytus 1 statement, privileging the 
notion of self-control by paradoxical utterance, seems to call into question its efficacy and, 
perhaps, its existence. Divine power - arbitrary and not necessarily rational - disables the 
non-contradictory uses of ideology. That which is central in the human drama - the 
response to the dilemma posed by desire - is displaced by divine power. 

A hopeless play? 

But what are the audience to make of this questioning of some of their most important and 
constitutive values? The failures make the play seem pessimistic and hopeless. One critic 
has argued that the men of Athens used the tragic portrayals of women to discover those 
parts of themselves they might otherwise not (wish to) recognise. In the Hippolytus , then, 
Phaedra acts as an agent for Hippolytus 1 discovery of the dangers of repressing desire. But 
apart from all the failures already outlined, what seems most depressing is the apparent 
inability of the characters themselves to recognise their impotence and their errors. 
Aphrodite has her say, after all: desire is not silenced; and Hippolytus is dead. But neither 



Theseus nor Hippolytus seem to understand that both the power of desire, and the dangers 
of its repression, have been amply demonstrated, though Theseus does declare how often 
he will remember the trouble Aphrodite has caused (1461). No remorse is displayed by 
Hippolytus for his one-sided religious attachment, and Theseus does not explicitly 
remember the death of his wife. Aphrodite is blamed, but not incorporated, and the 
dangers of repressing her effect are lamented but, apparently for the future, ignored. But, 
the audience is not bound to follow the misrecognitions of the characters. Although we 
cannot speak in detail for the responses of the Athenian audience, we can at least assert 
that those misrecognitions might themselves be instructive. 
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